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THE HISTORY. 


&c. 


Travbliing lately in the stage from the South, I fell 
in company with a little Frenchman of rather singular 
appearance and dress, who, contrary to the characterise 
tick of his good humoured nation, seemed animated by 
an inveterate propensity to grumble at every thing. He 
never paid or received money without a vast deal of 
shrugging up of his shoulders and other tokens of dissa¬ 
tisfaction, and whenever he handled a bank note, eyed it 
with a look of most sovereign contempt. He talked En¬ 
glish tolerably well, except he was in a passion, when lie 
sputtered French unutterably. His complexion and dress 
denoted him to be of the West Indies—the first being a 
sort of mahogany colour, and the latter as follows, as 
nearly as I can recollect. His hat was exceedingly high- 
crowned, and his little pigtail queue dangled from under it, 
like a rats tail. lie bad rings in his ears—a coat with 
long skirts—cut nearly to a point, and reaching to his 
ancles—a white dimity waistcoat, and breeches, with 
gold buttons; and he wore a watch with a chain and 


trinckets that reached half way down to his knee. His 
appearance, dress, and above all, his ill humour, excited 
my curiosity and induced me to inquire into his history. 
The second day, having got a little acquainted, he let me 
into the secret of his dissatisfaction. 

It seems the little man had arrived from Cuba, with 
about eight thousand dollars in gold, which by way of 
security he lodged in one of the banks at Savannah.— 
"When lie came to demand his money, he was told they 
did not pay specie, and he must therefore takegjiapk 
notes or nothing. Being an entire stranger, and ignorant 
of the depreciation of paper money, arising from the refu¬ 
sal to pay specie, and from the erection of such an infi¬ 
nite number of petty banks in every obscure village 
without capital or character, he took the worthless 
rags and began liis Journey northward. Every step he 
proceeded his money grew worse and worse, and he was 
now travelling on to Boston with the full conviction that 
by the time he got there he should be a beggar. It was 
in Philadelphia that he told me this story. “ Diable” 
exclaimed he as he concluded—“ your banks ought to 
be called bankrupts—not one of them can pay their debts 
—or will pay them, which is the same thing*—yet they 
pretend to make a distinction between the notes of one 
bankrupt and the notes of another.*’ *• Voila” said he, 
holding up a parcel of ragged dirty bills, pregnant with 
filth and disease—“Voila—it is like making a difference 
between the rags of one beggar and the rags of another.” 
There was so much truth in all this that I did not care to 
deny his position. 

Proceeding on our journey we stopped at Bristol, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. The little Frenchman 
took something to drink at the tavern, and offered a bill 
issued by the landlord of the hotel where we staid in the 
fatttr city, who, it seems, in order to be in the fashion, 


had also commenced Banker among the rest. This note his 
brother landlord at Bristol refused to receive in payment. 
The little Frenchman, not Understanding the distinction 
made by a discerning publick, between the rags of one 
bankrupt, and those of another, now gave himself up for a 
ruined man supposing that he had at last got to the extreme 
verge ofthe circulation of his bank notes. lie seemed to be¬ 
hold the spectre poverty full before him, and to contem¬ 
plate his gold buttons, that ldare say had descended down 
to him through several generations, as a last resource 
against starvation. He looked at me for consolation, with 
such a disconsolate shrug, such a glance of absolute de¬ 
spair, as would have touched the heart even of a bank di¬ 
rector. 

As well as I could, I explained to him the difference be 
tween a tavern-keeper’s note, and a bank note, and com¬ 
forted him with the assurance that by the time he arrived 
in Boston, provided he met with tolerably honest brokers, 
his stock of notes would not be diminished more than fifty 
per cent. The little man drew from his waistcoat pocket 
a great gold snuffbox, opened it with extreme delibera¬ 
tion, took a long despairing pinch of snuff, and heaved the 
heaviest sigh I ever heard from one of his countrymen. 

“Monsieur,” said lie “does the legislature of your 
country permit this system of swindling, this inhospitable 
custom, which falls so heavily on the traveller and stran¬ 
ger, to pass without censure or punishment? Is the pri¬ 
vilege ofcoining money, one of the highest attributes of 
sovereignly, permitted thus to be exercised by bankrupts, 
and tavern-keepers, whose notes will either not pass at all, 
or pass under a depreciation, which increases in a ratio 
with the distance you are from the place of emission? In 
all civilized countries the counterfeiting of a circulating 
medium is severely punished. And where is the difference, 
whether a man imposes upon me a fictitious note, or a 
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uote that he knows will not command the value expressed 
on the face of it? The one indeed is forgery, the other 
rank imposition, but the offence to the individual, and the 
injury to society, is of the same nature.” 

“ But,” said I, ** it is supposed that every body knows 
the value of every species of bank paper as well as the 
credit of every individual who issues notes, and to be ig¬ 
norant of such things, is only to suffer those consequen¬ 
ces which naturally spring from ignorance in every cir¬ 
cumstance and situation of life.” 

“ With merchants,” he replied, “ whose business it is to 
make themselves acquainted with the course of exchange, 
the value of money, and the credit of individuals, igno¬ 
rance of these things may indeed be blameable. I how¬ 
ever am no merchant, but a stranger visiting your coun¬ 
try, with objects having no connexion with trade, and my 
first experience is that of imposition, practised by publick 
institutions as well as private individuals, upon strangers, 
and apparently sanctioned by the government. I have 
been taught sir, that the first duty of a government is pro¬ 
tection to its citizens ; the second, and one not less solemn, 
to guard the rights, the feelings, and property of the 
stranger.” 

“ And yet sir,” answered I, “ it would seem to be an un¬ 
warrantable interference with the rights of the citizen, or 
an association of citizens, to restrict them from making 
that use of the credit they have in society w hich seems to 
be warranted by usages that are analogous. All persons are 
allowed to issue notes of hand in the common course of 
business, which pass according to the degree of credit 
enjoyed by the maker, and where is the difference be¬ 
tween issuing a piece of paper, payable at some distant 
period, and one payable at sight? Government cannot in¬ 
terfere with the credit of the citizen, nor prescribe limits 
to public confidence in any circulating medium.” 
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“ Your argument is somewhat specious,” rejoined the 
little Frenchman, “ but though the analogy is pretty strong 
between the ease of the note of hand, and the bank note, 
there is a difference, marked and definite, which destroys 
the application of your argument to the latter. Men are 
from their habits of business, accustomed, before they take 
note of hand, to enquire carefully as to the credit of the 
person who is responsible for the payment, and before 
they receive it, must be satisfied as to that particular. 
But it is different with regard to any circulating medium. 
That passes from hand to hand without question or jea¬ 
lousy, and the enquiry is, not whether the makers are 
solvent, but simply if the note is genuine. To strangers 
particularly your argument will not apply, for they are 
accustomed to do as they see others do around them, 
and for a stranger to refuse taking money which he 
saw every body around him receiving, would indicate 
either an uncommon degree of caution arising from ig¬ 
norance, or an extraordinary deficiency of that liberal 
confidence, which is the usual accompaniment of an en¬ 
lightened understanding. It is competent,” continued he, 
“ to legislative bodies to eurtail the issue of so great a 
quantity of paper as will depreciate its value, because 
they are the rightful guardians of the publick credit, 
which always suffers in consequence. Whenever this hap¬ 
pens, the specie of a country ceases to circulate, and is 
hoarded up by the prudent and the suspicious. The re¬ 
sult is, that paper becomes the only circulating medium, 
and if it continues to be taken after its makers have 
stopped payment, it is taken at a depreciation, which will 
increase in proportion as publick confidence is weakened, 
by the removal of the only check on the issue of paper; 
that is, the responsibility to redeem it with specie. I, sir, 
do not mean to throw out any insinuation against the cha¬ 
racter of any banking institution, but this I will say, that 
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men ought never to be permitted to act without responsi' 
bility, where the temptation is so great to act without 
honesty. And this applies with additional force to incor¬ 
porated bodies. Single men have an individual charac¬ 
ter to forfeit, but bodies of men have little check of this 
kind, there are so many to share the disgrace, that it falls 
but lightly, and one keeps the other in countenance. Di¬ 
rectors of banks arc but men, and men, under present 
circumstances, exposed to great temptations. It would be 
useful then to watch them, not so much because they are 
worse than others, but because they are more exposed to 
those temptations that so often prostrate the best minds, 
and overcome the strongest principles.” 

How long the little man would have gone on 1 know 
not, but by this time we were at Trenton, where, some 
how or other, he got a note of twenty-five cents, drawn by 
the captain of the Steam-boat, and another of the same 
amount drawn by some post-master in the neighbourhood, 
notwithstanding, since the catastrophe of the tavern-keep¬ 
er’s note, he had become extremely suspicious in receive- 
ing rags, as he called them. He examined them with a 
look of profound sagacity, but being rather near sighted, 
and readiug English with some difficulty, his care was 
generally thrown away, as happened to be the case in this 
instance. 

Having hired a carriage to take ourselves and baggage 
to Brunswick, it happened that my companion was call¬ 
ed upon to pay the toll at the turnpike gate. For this 
purpose he look out the Steam-boat, and Post-master’s 
notes; but alas! he had got just beyond the sphere of 
their circulation. The driver of our carriage pointed 
his whip to a little brook about three hundred yards be¬ 
hind, and mentioned they did not pass beyond that, north¬ 
ward. I have seen many men in a passion in my time, 
but none that came up to the little Frenchman, who in 
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addition to the loss of his money, suffered the pangs of 
mortified seif love, connected with the idea of having 
been a dupe. He began to sputter in a jargon of unintel¬ 
ligible French phrases, so closely treading on the heels 
of each other, and so jumbled together without any sort 
of connexion, that one would have thought a dozen 
Frenchmen were talking all at once, and each on a diffe¬ 
rent subject, as I have sometimes heard them do, at a 
French cafe in New-York. After a while he seemed to 
recollect himself, shrugged his shoulders, sal down, took 
a pinch of snuff, am exclaimed—•• La patience est a mare, 
mais son fruit est doux.” “Boutez en avant,*’ said he to 
the driver, who understood no more French than one of 
his horses. 

After a silence which lasted some miles he suddenly 
moved himself with the exclamation of “ II vaut mieux 
tacher d’oublier ses malheurs que d’en purler.” “ But 
monsieur, please to inform me what advantage can result 
to the community at large by the emission of this infinite 
variety of rags? On the contrary is it not in the highest de¬ 
gree pernicious to the interest of every class of people 
except bank directors and stock holders, who by shaving 
the rest, manage to divide nine or ten per cent, per an¬ 
num as I understand? Suppose for instance a man has 
an income stationary and independent of the usual contin¬ 
gencies of trade and accident. Instead of receiving it in 
silver or gold, or paper equivalent in value, he now re¬ 
ceives it in rags, and is obliged to give twenty per cent 
more for every article that he consumes. And what ad« 
vantage is there to counterbalance tins, 

“A vast many monsieur.” replied I, “In the first 
place money becomes so plenty that it is hardly worth 
having, which is an excellent thing. In the second place, 
people that had not a sixpence before, can become im¬ 
mensely rich by setting up a bank, and issuing paper 
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money to any amount, which they may do without any 
danger, as nobody pays cash for their bank notes nowa¬ 
days. “ Eh bien?” said the Frenchman, with a look of 
curiosity. 

“ I will tell you monsieur. A number of persons in 
some little village of forty or fifty, or perhaps a hundred 
houses, get together, choose a president and directors, 
adopt some high sounding name, get a handsome copper¬ 
plate, and strike olf bills to the amount of half a million, 
establish a good understanding with some bank in the 
large cities, to circulate their notes, and away they go with 
eac,; as much money as be can stow in his saddle bags, to 
circulate it as fast as possible all over the country. Nay so 
very liberal are these gentlemen, that they will be infi¬ 
nitely obliged to any man who will borrow a few thou¬ 
sands from them. In this way they drive their rags into 
circulation, the people get accustomed to see them, and 
the directors all at once become rich men.” 

“ Comment”—said the little Frenchman, “I see how it 
is with monsieur the bank director and the stockholder. 
II en fait ses ehoux gras, but what becomes of the far¬ 
mer, the meehanick and the men who receive salaries 
from government—and who is to pay the notes thus issued? 
I do not find that one dollar in ten of paper money is re¬ 
presented by specie.” 

“True,” replied I, “ one half of these petty institutions 
have no more specie in their vaults than 1 have in my poc¬ 
ket. Many of the directors are men of nominal, perhaps real 
estate, but then you are to understand, that they express¬ 
ly stipulate that nothing but the funds of the bank shall 
be liable for the debts of the institution, and tjiat all their 
private property is excepted.” 

“ The funds of the bank—le diable est aux vaehes! 
What! have you not told me they have no funds but pa- 
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per rags, and consequently cannot pay any thing else. In 
what then do their funds consist ? 

“ They consist,” said I,** in notes of hand of individuals, 
which they give the bank in exchange for its notes.— 
These are the only real capital of the bank, and are gene¬ 
rally renewed at sixty days, for the aceommodaiion of 
the bank audits debtor mutually. For if the bank were 
suddenly to call for payment, about three fourths of the 
debtors perhaps could not pay ; they would break as it is 
called, and the bank would thus lose the only capital it 
can boast. So you see, monsieur, the basis of all this enor¬ 
mous issue of paper bank notes, is only paper notes ol 
hand. This mutual caution between the bank and its 
debtors is exceedingly convenient and advantageous. The 
debtors who amount to a very large portion of the mer¬ 
chants, circulate their bills for them, and give them all 
the currency in their power, for you will perceive, that if 
the banks were obliged to pay cash for their notes, they 
could not discount three times the amount of their capi¬ 
tal, the people having discounts would of course be obli¬ 
ged to pay their notes, and the holders of bank stock be 
under the dreadful necessity of contenting themselves 
with legal interest for their money.” 

“ Ah hah!” said my companion, “ I see it plainly 
enough. But then monsieur will allow me to suggest, 
that this must at length come, “ a l'extinction de lachan- 
delle,” there will be an end to this at last; and then who 
will be the loser, when you get to “ eul de sac ?” 

« Why sir the man that happens to be in possession of 
the rags, as you are pleased to call them. He will go to 
the bank and demand payment, they will give him the 
choice of rags belonging to other banks, but no money. 
That they must keep in their vaults, for fear it should go 
out of the country, as if it might not as well do this, as be 
buried where I believe it would puzzle the directors them- 
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selves to find it. Well, he takes his rags, and goes to 
another bank, where he can get oilier rags, hut no mo¬ 
ney They never covenanted, noi they, to pay money for 
their notes, and when they promised to redeem a rag, with 
five, ten, or twenty dollars, they meant only that amount 
in other rags. Nay some of them will point at the tenor 
of the promise in the note, which perhaps runs thus, as I 
have seen in some cases, “ The President. Directors and 
company of - Dank, promise to pay to Peter Gud¬ 

geon. or Bearer, Ten Dollars according to the articles of 
this association, and not otherwise.” Now the articles of 
association thus referred to, may for aught I know, stipu¬ 
late that he shali be paid in ten dollars worth of moon¬ 
shine, or o d rags, or in old Continental Dollars, or in 
bank notes, which if things go on as they have done, much 
longer, will be of about equal value.” 

The poor little Frenchman, fell into a short reverie, 
and i dare say, thought of his pretty, bright, chinking, 
half-joes, and doubloons in the Savannah bank. 

“ But where will the poor man get at last with his 
rags,” said he. 

** He will at last,” I replied, “ come round and round 
to the old starting place after being sent from one to 

another and bandied about, lik the pig in the story_ 

They will all be ruined together, and go one after the 
other. The butcher will begin to k 11 the ox—the ox 
will begin to drink the water—the water to quench the 
fire—ti c fire to burn the st.ck—the s.ick to lick the pig— 
but ilit pig wont go to school, untii it is too late to profit 
by the lesson.” 

“Oui”—ejaculated the little Frenchman, who like San- 

eho. seemed to ha\e a bundle of proverbs in his belly_ 

*• Uni—Pas pas, on va iiicii loin—a barbe dc iol on ap- 
prend i raire—aman who swallows rags at this rate must 
be un sot a triple etage—a bon chat, a bon rat—a parcel 
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of rogues playing on the credulity of a parcel of fools—■ 
n’eraporte.” 

We now arrived at Brunswick where we slept, taking 
the steam boat the next morning for New-York. In pay¬ 
ing my bill, I received from the master of the house, 
some notes which, when I offered them in the steam-boat, 

1 found had depreciated three or four per cent, within a 
distance of one mile. At this rate, thought I, before I 
get to New-York they will be worth nothing.—So I called 
for plenty of wine at dinner, in order that my money might 
not be lost. There was a genteel looking man who sat 
at table with us, and was very civil. But as soon as my 
companion discovered he was a Bank Director. I t hought 
he would have eaten him up. He eyed him with infinite 
contempt—turned up his nose with a most petulent curl 
—took snuff at. him with a look of most tremendous hos¬ 
tility—and repeated to himself—“ Quel foutre!” 

At New-York the little Frenchman got specie, and 
bills of exchange on Boston for his Bank Notes, at a dis¬ 
count, I think, of twenty-two percent, for nothing could 
induce him to touch any more of the “ dirty rags,” which 
was the only name he condescended to call them by. “ Ah 
Monsieur,” said he, “ I dont know what 1 have done to 
be thus murdered by cent per cent—hut a bon chien ii 
ne vient jamais un bon os.” I now see Me (lessons des 
cartes,” and shall lake care how I am caught again.” 

I comforted him by showing how he could retrieve all 
bis losses, by turning about when he had finished his bu 
siness at Boston, and shaving his way back to Savannah, 
by which means he would turn the; tables upon them ail. 
He was delighted with this idea, shook hands with me in 
high glee, and 1 never saw him more. 

The case of this poor stranger, as well as the vexations 
I myself suffered, from the petty obstacles and constant 
inconveniences arising from the depreciation of paper. 


the diversity in its value, and the difficulty of avoiding im¬ 
positions in paying and receiving, insensibly drew me on 
to consider the causes of these extensive evils from which 
no individual of the community is exempt. 1 traced them 
at once to the stoppage, or bankruptcy, to give it its plain 
and simplest name, of those institutions which, while they 
refuse to pay their debts, continue to increase their 
amount for aught we know, and instead of honourably 
setting about repairing the injuries they have already in¬ 
flicted on society, are every day adding to their increase. 
All the interested ingenuity of modern financiers, can ne¬ 
ver argue people into a belief of what their daily experi¬ 
ence demonstrates to be false, or convince them that a 
paper dollar is equal to a silver one, when they see the 
banks hoarding up the latter, and scattering about the 
former, as if the one was invaluable, and the other worth 
nothing. 

True, the extremity of the evil will cure itself, it is said, 
and truly it is a marvelous consolation. It would he bet¬ 
ter however I think, if it could be cured before it comes 
to the extreme, before the bubble becomes a water spout, 
and drowns us when it bursts. When I see institutions 
springing up every where, without charters, without re¬ 
spectability, without responsibility, and without capital, 
issuing and circulating millions of dollars in rags ; when I 
see individuals without character commencing bankers, 
and passing bank notes, where they cannot pass their 
word or their bond ; and when I see chartered banks, re¬ 
fusing to pay their legal debts in legal money dividing 
nine or ten per cent on the amount of their stock, which 
they can only do by dispensing every day an enormous 
amount of bank notes, which they cannot or will not pay, 
I think it is time for prudent men to take care of them¬ 
selves. I think it high time for the farmer to consider 
whether he w ill sell the fruits of his labour, for rags, 
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which now only derive their value from the credulous fol¬ 
ly of the people. Admit for a moment that the puclick, 
as will most assuredly be the case ere long, become jea¬ 
lous of these notes, every one will then be anxious (o get 
rid of them, or to convert them into substantial wealth. 
You cannot get any thing for them at the banks but rags, 
and if you sue them you may levy upon their signs, and 
counters and desks, but will get nothing more. 

But you are determined to get rid of your notes and so 
is every body else. Now when every one wants to sell 
and nobody wants to buy, we all know what happens, (he 
article gradually depreciates untill it becomes worth no¬ 
thing. This is the history of paper money, not represent¬ 
ed by areal capital, and which cannot be turned into 
cash, in every age and in every nation, and I despise that 
reasoning however specious which is contradictory of 
such authority, and so many examples. 

^Vhat reason have the advocates of this lawless, uncir- 
oumscribed paper currency, to believe that the same cau¬ 
ses will not lead to the same results ? Cause and ef¬ 
fect are not limited to time, space, or nation ?—they are 
the same yesterday, to day, forever, and every where— 
and what happened in a distant age and nation, will cer¬ 
tainly take place now, if the same causes operate to pro¬ 
duce it. Can it be for moment supposed that fifty or six¬ 
ty millions of paper dollars, having no legal representa¬ 
tives above ground, or any where else that we know of— 
but which, at best, are only represented by the notes of 
hand of Individuals, some good some bad, and for which 
the makers themselves will not give specie value, can 
possibly by any combination of interests, sustain a com¬ 
petition with the specie which it no longer represents ? 
The supposition is preposterous, and the advocates of the 
position know that it cannot be supported, but by a system 
of obscure entangled argument, that derives its effect not 
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from enlightening hut perplexing the understanding— 
not by eliciting new truths, but by obscuring old established 
ones. 

Can any one suppose that the evil will cure itsself, except 
as diseases are sometimes cured by the physicians—by kil¬ 
ling the patient, or subside as the plague sometimes does in 
Africa, when there is no body left to die of it ? Nothing will 
cure it but the refusal of the people to receive the notes 
of these misbegotten institutions, that, in defiance of the 
law, spring up like mushroons every where, till they are 
at last become so numerous that the progenitors are ab¬ 
solutely at a loss for a name by which to designate the 
bastord bantling. Of legislative interference, there is 
now little hope. When they could have checked the 
evil, they pampered it, and it is owing to their easy 
facility, or their easy corruption, I hardly know which, 
that ithas at last grown to such a monstrous magnitude. 

Villages without trade or importance of any kind, must 
have their two or three banks—the mechanicks, must 
have a bank; the farmers must have a bank, and then 
the farmers and mechanicks must have a bank conjointly. 
Ignorant of the first principles of banking, they go or. dis¬ 
counting and issuing paper without end, and now being 
happilily no longer checked by the vulgar necessity of pay¬ 
ing their debts, may run in debt over head and ears for 
aught one knows to the contrary. If they put ten millions 
in circulation, they have only to pay them with ten mil¬ 
lions more—bank notes are easily filled up. and it is o'nly 
for the president and cashier to sign them, to make them 
“ as good as the bank.” 

What think you reader will be the end of all this—and 
what think y ou are the effects already produced by this 
rugged currency i Have you not heard people complain 
of the high prices of every thing lately—and lay it to 
the war? Have you not found your income more and 
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more insufficient for your wants ? If you aire a farmer 
have you not found, that though the price of your grain,, 
and your crops is equal to former times, that some how or 
other, you cant lay up money as usual, because every 
thing you want is purchased at such a price ? No doubt 
you have complained of hard times, and laid it to the war, 
or the up-fall or downfall of .Napoleon—or anj cause but» 
the right one. 

Good easy man! you did not know that all this was ow¬ 
ing to the Old Rags that pass about your neighbourhood, 
and make money so plenty, that it is the cheapest article 
in the market. You did not know that you were fleaced 
out of some ten or twenty per cent, of your bona-Jide in¬ 
come, in order that certain worthy gentlemen stockhold¬ 
ers in various banks, here there and every where, might 
get nine or ten per cent, for their money—that certain 
worthy gentlemen hank directors, might ride in their fine 
coaches, eat huge dinners, and entertain the great men 
at their tables—and that thousands of exceeding worthy 
gentlemen, their friends and relations, might enter into 
mighty speculations without any money, and get rich, or 
ruin their friends as chance should decide. 

This combination of stockholders, stock brokers, bank 
directors, their relations, friends, hangers on, and the 
vast number of persons in some way connected with them, 
or dependant for bank favours, is now become almost 
invincible, and nothing but the salutary doubts of the pub¬ 
lic-will, it is feared, check the evil. The hopes of some, 
the fears of others, and the interests of more, form such 
a mighty obstacle to the administration of any remedy, 
that it is much to be feared, the man who attempts to 
open the eyes of the; people, will beeome a victim, ra¬ 
ther than a reformer. 

It is high time for the holders of real estate, to pause 
before they dispose of their lands for Hags—which are de* 
c 
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depreciating ill value day after day, while their lands are 
every day growing more valuable. Let them be cautious 
ho w they are tempted by the sight of the high prices of 
bank slocks—and the nine or ten per cent, per annum 
which they divide oil them. It is easy to pay interest, 
when it can be paid with rags—it is only to sign a few 
more notes, and whether it is ten. or twenty per cent they 
pay. i( matters not. For let it be kept steadily in mind, that 
hank notes are no security to the holder, except when they 
can be converted at pleasure into specie. The moment the 
bunks cease to pay specie, they get rid of the only check to the 
issuing of notes beyond the amount of their capital and may 
then multiply them without end. Such is the enormity of 
this over issue, that it is no exaggeration to say, the quanti¬ 
ty of bank notes in circulation is as twenty to one of the 
quantity of dollars in the vaults of the banks. And this 
enormous disproportion is every day increasing by the in¬ 
terested avidity with which scheming and desperate indi¬ 
viduals are spurred on to take advantage of the credulity 
with which all classes of people, either frorii ignorance, 
thoughtlessness, or interest, receive every species of bank 
notes. I verily believe if a Shoe-black were to issue 
his notes, and procure some bank to give them out in 
change, there would be plenty to receive them. It is a com¬ 
mon error to suppose that the banks that receive and circu¬ 
late these notes become responsible for their payment. 
Let any body try the expriment and see what will be the 
result. It is only a neighbourly kindness they do each 
other, which is mutually advantageous, and mutually 
strengthening, by establishing a vague idea of a commu¬ 
nity of interest among them all. It is an old saving that 
“ two heads are better than one, though one should be a 
calf’s head.”—In like manner two bankrupts may mutu¬ 
ally sustain each other in this instance, as they sometimes 
do. by endorsing each others notes, and then running 
away. 
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About sis months before the banks became bankrupts, 
I accompanied a friend of mine to the house of an old 
man who let out money on interest and mortgage. My 
friend wisned to take up a few hundred dollars. We 
found him in a dark room,in an old dark house, in a nar¬ 
row dark street, where the sun never shone. He lent the 
money but on condition as it was expressly stipulated that 
the money should be paid in Gold. We passed several 
jests on the extreme-caution of this miserable muckworm, 
and laughed at his causeless jealousy of paper money. 
The issue of the joke was, that about six months ago my 
friend was obliged to give twelve per cent for gold to pay 
the provident miser. The caution which was then thought 
preposterous, it is now the duty of every man to exercise., 
if he wishes to escape the consequences of a depression 
of paper money, which like a cancer or inortifi -ition, 
when once it begins, never ends. It is better late than 
never, and even now, the community may yet be saved 
millions by timely means to destroy the wretched little 
institutions that have sprung up in consequence of the 
stoppage of their betters, and which, while they insolent¬ 
ly refuse to give a currency to the paper issued by the 
government of the United States, expect us to put confi¬ 
dence in their own worthless rags. It is not long since the 
paper currency of Germany was taken up at one third its 
value, and that one third paid in a new emission of paper 
money. A few years since the Danish government made 
an issue of small paper bills, which would not pay for the 
paper, printing and engraving. There are numerous in¬ 
stances in the history of every nation in Europe, of the 
consequences of issuing paper money, after it has ceased 
to be the representative of specie, and if any more is 
wanting, let us remember continental money. If such 
has been the ease with established governments, is it to 
be supposed that the catastrophe will not happen to as- 
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soeiations of few individuals ; or that the faith of a go¬ 
vernment is not at least equal to the faith of associations 
that have already refused to fulfil their engagements a 
thousand times ? 

It is certainly a matter of infinite surprise at first view, 
that people should put such confidence in the notes of 
banks without charter, or capital, and at the same mo¬ 
ment refuse to accord it to the paper sanctioned by go¬ 
vernment. But on reflexion we perceive at once, that 
this is owing to the arts of a combination of interested in¬ 
dividuals, who endeavour to destroy the credit of that pa¬ 
per whose circulation would interfere with that of (heir 
own institutions. This is the true secret of the apparent 
absurdity of placing a greater reliance on the credit of in¬ 
stitutions which have already refused to pay their debts 
according to the tenor of their contract with the publick, 
than on that of a government of infinite resources, and 
possessing domains, a thousand times more extensive than 
were ever enjoyed by any state or potentate that ever ex¬ 
isted. 

But, say these gentleman from “Rag Fair,” i he go¬ 
vernment has all along refused to pledge their domains 
for the payment of its debts. True gentlemen, and you also 
have refused to pledge your lands, and houses, and have 
gone so tar as expressly to except all your private proper¬ 
ty from any liability for the debts of your body corporate. 
You have simply pledged, what ? Your faith, which you 
have since broken,- and yet you pretend to challenge the 
confidence of the publick, while at the same moment you 
impertinently impeach the credit of the government, by 
refusing to its paper that currency which you demand 
for your “ rags.” For shame! go pay your debts and 
then rail at the credit of government. Instead of dividing 
nine or ten per cent, per annum, out of the pockets of your 
ercuitors, be pleased to curtail your discounts, issue no 
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more notes than you can redeem with specie, and it will 
then be quite time enough to hold your heads higher than 
the government, and to turn up your lordly noses at trea¬ 
sury notes. 

And here I cannot forbear remarking, that it is exceed 
ingly difficult for one like myself, not initiated into all 
the occult mysteries of the present banking system, to 
conceive the means by which such an infinite number of 
banks, chartered and unchartered, legitimate and illegi 
timate, with, and without capital, have in a time of very 
great publiek difficulty, been enabled to make such enor¬ 
mous dividends. There have, 1 know, been instances of 
enormous dividends being made, in the first outset of in¬ 
stitutions of this sort, merely for the purpose of enabling 
the knowing ones to sell out to great advantage, and what 
has been done, may possibly be done again, for the world 
is probably not much more honest now than heretofore. 
This was the ease with the famous South Sea and Missis¬ 
sippi schemes, that were emphatically called “ Bubbles.’* 
If it be urged that it is not to he supposed that honourable 
men. and bank directors eould become parties in such a 
scheme of swindling, I can only say, what I said before, 
that bank directors are but men; and that honourable men, 
that is to say, men in honourable stations ; members of 
Parliament in England, and ministers of state in France, 
were tried and convicted of being parties in these schemes 
for deluding the unwary and inexperienced. 

I certainly do not mean to say, nor would I be under¬ 
stood to insinuate that some part of this dividend of nine 
or ten per cent, is not the produce of the regular profits 
of these banks, but, is either paid out of the capital stock, 
or by the issue of a few more paper dollars, which as they 
are never to be redeemed that we know of, can be of no 
consequence whatever, I only say that such things are 
possible, considering that bank directors are but men, and 
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that there is nothing before which the integrity of man ij 
so often prostrated, as :he idol of self interest, or avarice. 

Let us just stop a moment to enquire if there are no in¬ 
stances of recent occurrence to justify suspicion on the 
part of the country people at least, who being out of the 
way of those wavering whispers that generally precede the 
baniirupey of corporations or individuals, are generally 
at last the dupes of the more wary people of the cities, 
w ho being the first to take the alarm, generally escape. 
Look at New England which has become wise by calami¬ 
ty, the best school of wisdom. The Exchange Coffee¬ 
house in Boston is a lasting monument that even a 
chartered bank may degenerate into an institution for 
swindling on a large scale. Look at the numerous in¬ 
stances of bankrupt banks, in that quarter, which at 
last became of such frequent occurrence, that the legis¬ 
lature of Massachusetts passed a law restricting the 
banks of that state from discontinuing on any pretext 
whatever the payment of specie under a severe penalty, 
and forfeiture. What is the consequence of this wise 
law? The story of our little Frenchman furnishes a stri¬ 
king example, in the enormous difference between the 
paper of Boston, and the paper of the banks that do not 
pay specie. The good people have been persuaded that 
this difference arises from the balance of trade, a very 
pretty sort of caballistieal phraze, which like that of the 
balance of power, may be made of special use in decei¬ 
ving the people, because they canuot understand one 
word of it. My good natured fellow citizens may howe¬ 
ver rely upon it that if all our banks were to resume the 
payment of specie, this mighty effect of the ballance of 
trade would disappear. 

There are two ways by which men may gain their ends 
with the people. The one is by enlightening their under¬ 
standings to the perception of truth ; the other by blind- 
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lug them until they become incapable of detecting a false¬ 
hood—as the Egyptians treat the crocodiles—they throw 
dust into their eyes, and then lead them which way 
they please. It is by this lat er method that mankind 
have within the last few years, been duped by a tysteui 
of financiering, built upon a train of reasoning, which is 
contradicted by the experience of every nation; and which 
every day more and more demonstrates to be nothing 
more t han a succession of temporary expedients to delay, 
not to avert, the approach of certain ruin. 

It is in this way that sensible men have been con¬ 
vinced, that the debt of England will in time be re¬ 
deemed by the magic operation of the sinking fund, 
though the amount loaned to that government within the 
last five years, has exceeded the amount redeemed by 
the sinking fund upwards of sixty-seven millions sterling, 
exclusive of the last loan of forty-two millions. This is 
certainly a new way of paying old debts, worthy the 
attention of gentlemen who are largely involved, without 
any reasonable means of extricating themselves. In like 
manner many of the good people of the United States, 
have become convinced, that paper money has not depre¬ 
ciated in England, although a guinea is worth twenty- 
nine shillings sterling in paper, and only twenty one shil¬ 
lings in silver.—-And lastly, it i3 by this rare method of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the community, that the 
people of the United States are persuaded that an Old 
Bag is a silver dollar, as Martin and Jack were, that a 
eut of bread was a shoulder of mutton—and really 
brought to believe that paper money issued by banks 
without charter, or capital, and which do not affect even 
to promise to pay specie, is an equivolent for their houses, 
their estates, and the produce of their labour. Of a people 
so besotted by false reasoning, and the pernicious influence 
of interested combinations, there is little hope. The pro 


ability is that the evil will increase, until it becomes s'o ex¬ 
tensive as to involve the whole community in utter ruin 
by its cure. 

If however the people of the United States are inclined 
to avert the further progress of this paper money, which 
although not counterfeit, is false, I would suggest before 
I conclude, a few simple expedients by which the end 
may be speedily attained. 

l'he first, and most effective remedy will be for the 
chartered (tanks to resume the payment of specie. This 
will at once put down the illegitimate offspring of their 
own breach of plighted faith, whose notes would soon 
pass for what they are worth, towit, nothing. It would 
at once abolish a distinction between the two, and save 
the former from being inevitably involved in the ruin of 
the whole system. But it is said by that means all the 
specie would go out of the country. The excuse is some¬ 
what stale.* but let it pass, for I can see but little differ¬ 
ence between the miser who locks up his gold, and the 
beggar who has none. They are equally useful to socie¬ 
ty- 

If the chartered banks will not come into this arrange¬ 
ment, and if the legislature acting under erroneous, or 
improper influence, refuses to coerce them into this indis¬ 
pensable measure, it then becomes the people for the safe¬ 
ty of their real property. to enter into associations for the 
purpose of refusing currency to these worthless Rags, 
that any body of men can now make by wholesale, 
without being responsible for the payment, except in 
their own rags. They have only to promise to pay “ ac- 

* Since writing the above, 1 have been informed that a number of patri¬ 
otic merchants in Boston, who some time since shipped a Large quantity 
of dollars for Liverpool, have suffered severely by- the experiment. The 
great argument in justification of the banks discontinuing the payment of 
specie is thus completly defeated, and there now remains no plausible pre¬ 
text for refusing a compliance with their engagements. 
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cording to the articles of association,” which articles 
I have no doubt expressly state that no specie will be paid. 

I would advise every farmer who sells his property at 
a credit of any considerable durat ion, to do it on the ex¬ 
pressed condition that the price shall be paid in specie. 
The phraze ** lawful money,” is now,it would seem, of lit¬ 
tle avail, for the legislature has tacitly acknowledged 
that bank notes are lawful money. If they are not, by 
what authority are the banks permitted to refuse the 
payment of specie? Or where is the rule which exone¬ 
rates a bank from a law which is binding on an individu¬ 
al ? Suppose that a farmer sells his farm, for ten thou¬ 
sand dollars, at one, two, and three years credit. He 
knows perhaps that paper money has diminished in value, 
and he asks a litile more for his land on that account. 
Bui he does not anticipate its depreciation at the end of 
the first, second and third years, which I venture to say 
will be a most tearful one if the quantity of rags increases 
in the ratio it has lately done. Well sir, at the end of the 
year when the first payment becomes due, the farmer, 
finding bank notes depreciated, naturally demands lawful 
money, specie for his debt. The debtor reasonably says 
(c ^e only circulating medium now is paper, the silence 
of the legislature, the practice of individuals in their 
dealings, and the whole system of business, has authori¬ 
sed the offer I make to pay you in bank notes.” But this 
„ argument by no means satisfies the creditor, he refuses 
the notes and commences a suit for the recovery of « law ful 
money.” The debtor perhaps has money owing to him by 
some merchant in one of the great cities, who has money 
in one of the banks. He demands payment, which the mer¬ 
chant proffers in banknotes. The farmer says “ no, I want 
this money to pay a man that must have cash, and conse¬ 
quently you must pay me in specie.” The merchant then 
if he dares, if he is not too much dependent on the banks, 
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ov is uot a stockholder in some one of them, goes to the 
bank and demands specie there. Or if lie is too much 
henpecked, or too deeply interested, he will go and pay a 
great premium for dollars, to satisfy the Farmer. This 
however will not always happen, and there mast sooner 
or later be an instance of a man fearless and independent 
enough to prosecute the bank so called on. Then comes 
the great question. If the court decides that the bank is 
not obliged to pay specie, it must also decide that no cre¬ 
ditor whatever is obliged to pay it. It is most probable 
that the court will be obliged to do its duty, and decide 
that the banks are obligated to redeem their paper with 
specie. Either decision will, however, most probably do 
the business, for a vast proportion of these papier mac he. 
In the one case a general distrust of paper money will im¬ 
mediately pervade every class of people, and the con¬ 
dition of every sale will be the payment of the amount in 
silver or gold. This will eflectually stop the circulation 
of hank notes, so long as they do not command specie. 
In the event of the other decision, the calls for specie 
will probably at first be greater than most of them can 
answer, and an open palpable bankruptcy will be the re¬ 
sult. 

Such is the present state and future prospect of the 
banking institutions, and the people who have permitted 
them to increase to such a fearful degree. The evils which 
will even now attend the bursting of this paper balloon, 
are such that I almost think from this attempt to accele¬ 
rate the catastrophe. My apology must be that (he ca¬ 
tastrophe must certainly happen, and will be fatal in pro¬ 
portion as it is delayed by expedients that will only in¬ 
crease its tremendous operation. The sooner it happens 
then the better. Every day, nay every hour, and every 
minute, new banks spring into a worthless, a pernicious 
existence; the quantity of ragged notes, is even on the in- 
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erease, and the delay of a moment may hereafter involve 
the ruin of thousands. Ere then it is too late to outlive 
the ruin, to weather and survive the storm, I warn the 
people of the United States, promptly and firmly to stand 
forth, and demand of their representatives to interfere in 
their behalf. If this is refused, let them with one im¬ 
pulse determine to refuse all notes , excepftthose of char¬ 
tered banks , that agree to keep their faith with the public 
by redeemidg the faith they have pledged to the publick. 
When paper money ceases to command specie, there never 
yet occurred an instance in which it did not immediately 
begin to depreciate; and whenever it began to depreciate, 
there never was an instance in which it did not continue to 
depreciate untill it was worth nothing, unless its credit was 
redeemed by its again becoming the representative of species 
Jill the quackery of interested ingenuity operating on wil- 
I ling dupes, is insufficient to the task of propping up the 

patched credit of a parcel of pretty pictures engraved on 
fine paper. The grown up children will get tired of admi¬ 
ring xvhat, they ivill at last find out, will not command a 
dinner, or keep them from poverty and rags. Let them 
look to it in time. 
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